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Subscribers and others who read this num- 
berof UNITY are requested to notice our ex- ; 
traordinary offer on the last page of the two, 
valuable books, Evolution and Sociology ata 
combination rate which makes the cost of 
the paper virtually nothing. Hundreds of 
these books should be ordered under this 
offer before March Ist, after which time we 
cannot promise to continue it. 


Jetitortat. 


E. L. REXFORD, in the January 
number of the Universalist Monthly, 
hits the nail on the head when he 
says, ‘‘ Better a few heretics than a 
ministry bankrupt in thought, or si-- 
lent through fear.’’ Blessed is the 
memory of those who compel thought. 


PROTESTANTISM must look to its 
laurels. While the denominational 
spirit, in all the Christian sects, is 
busy with their outward schemes and 
halting methods, furling flags, trying 
to close the World’s Fair and be- 
seeching their representatives to 
‘roar’? the gospel of intelligence, 
science and universality ‘‘ gently as 
any sucking dove’’ lest they ‘‘ may 
fright the duchess and the ladies,’’ the 
church of Rome is busy moving for- 
ward. The Pope is_ recognizing 
republican France, encouraging pat- 


‘Fiske’s 


riotism if in the United States, re- 
Storing Father McGlynn, while Bishop 


Spalding, Archbishop Ireland and 
Cardinal Gibbons, like true shepherds 
of the people, are leading, not follow- 
ing their charge, to progressive views 
and nineteenth century applications 
of old-time tenets. 


JupGED by the booksellers’ stand- 
ard, 1892 does not seem to have pro- 
duced any great book. The only 
phenomenal sale in this country seems 
to have been the reprint of an old 
book, “Prue and I’’ by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. But we suspect that at 
least three permanent contributions to 
literature have been made, viz: John 
‘Discovery of America,’’ 
Symonds’ ‘‘ Lite of Michael Angelo ’’ 
and Stedman’s ‘‘ The Nature and Ele- 
ments of Poetry.’’ What other books 
should go in this Jist ? 


THE Universalist Monthly thinks 
that ‘‘a forward move is the only 
thing that will save the Universalist 
church from speedily becoming a back 
number.’’ The same thing is true of 
the Catholic church and all other 
churches. Perhaps no church in 
Christendom is nowso busy in mov- 
ing forward as the church that has its 
headquarters in Rome. Witness the 
significant reinstatement of Father 
McGlynn. It does seem as though 
‘‘the mother church’’ is girding 
herself for another century of con- 
quest. 


Wuy should press and people be so 
busy in throwing stones at the dead 
millionaire, while so many men, now 
alive, are simply failing in the busi- 
ness at which he succeeded? They 
play poorly a game in which he was 
champion. A greed seventy millions 
strong may be more imposing, but it 
is not one whit more mean than a 
greed a quarter of a million strong, or 
one thousand dollars strong. The 
man who lives for himself and his 
schemes alone, shoveling dirt on the 
railroad, or building cars in the shop 
to run on that road, is just as mean 
in the eyes of God asthe man who 
controls three thousand miles of that 
road with a like motive. 


IT is not strange that people, them- 
selves freed from the thrall of Presby- 
terian politics and doctrines, should 
weary of the heresy trials, and the 
Briggs-Smith agitation. But such 
should not plead weariness until they 
have appropriated the full lessons of 
thetrial. The direct outcome is a profit- 
able one. The Christian Union calls 
attention to the fact that the fame and 
labors of these Biblical scholars are 
widely advertised; that thousands 
have become interested in the prob- 
lems that otherwise would have re- 
mained indifferent or in ignorance. 
Hundreds will study the composite 
character of the Pentateuch that 
would otherwise never have known 
that the Mosaic authorship was ques- 
tioned. But beyond these direct re- 
sults, let the non-Presbyterian reflect 
that this trial is only the Presbyterian 
phase of a general malady. It is a 
part of that common disease, which in 
its malignant form we ca]l ‘‘bigotry.”’ 
It is the fear of new thought and new 
methods; a dread of investigation lest 
the realities and sanctities of life suf- 
fer. This disease in its convalescent 
stages, is recognized as lack of cour- 
age to declare the full convictions, or 
to accept the inevitable logic of such 
convictions, not because truth may 


suffer, but lest the éin’iency of the or- 
ganization be interfered with; money 
be not forthcoming, and ‘‘success’’ be 
balked. This, in its last stages of de- 
velopment, courts ambiguity, raises 
double meanings into a philosophy, 
and makes a virtue of obscurity, and 
a religion of intellectual compromises, 
and is complacent in the presence of 
what it privately admits to be ‘‘ab- 
surd, illogical, and unnecessary.’’ 


Two large clothing housesin Bos- 
ton advertise ‘‘No garments made in 
tenement houses, or by hands not 
paid fair wages.’’ The Dawn offers 
a six-inch space for a year’s free ad- 
vertisement to any other large cloth- 
ing house in Boston ‘‘ whose clothing 
is not made by sweaters but made in 
their own work-shops under clean 
conditions.’’ Would it not be well 
for the hansomely cloaked and coated 
ladies and gentlemen in Chicago to 
inquire where their stylish suits 
are made? These ‘‘ sweaters’’ have 
to make their garments in the midst 
of diphtheria, scarlet fever and 
typhoid. If the passion for cheapness 
silences the humane impulses of the 
soul, the law of self-preservation may 
assert itself. 


THE Lvangel, already beginning its 
second year, comes to us for the first 
time in the December number. Itisa 
neat little eight-page paper, published 
at Santa Cruz, Cal. and ‘‘issued every 
month in the interest of Universalism.’’ 
Rev. Edgar Leavitt is editor and pro- 
prietor. Its motto, ‘‘Christ will con- 
quer,’’ may perhaps be taken to indi- 
cate its theological temper and tone 
within the Universalist ranks. It has 
a ‘“‘church directory’’ of the Pacific 
coast and among these churches it 
aims to be a messenger of closer fel- 
lowship and a missionary of the more 
liberal faith outside. It is one more 
little voice lifted in the wilderness of 
to-day’s mingled spiritual doubt and 
survivals of ancient superstition and 
narrowness, and its cry will be ‘‘glad 
tidings,’’ we trust, to many an ear and 
vindicate its name. UNITY wishes it 
God-speed in the emphasis and spread 
of those things that unite good men 
of all creeds. 


LAstT week there was inaugurated, 
under most auspicious circumstances, 
a new woman’s club in Chicago, 
known as the ‘‘ Women’s West End 
Club.’’ For ordinary purposes we 
say West ‘‘Side’’ in Chicago, but it 
is more classic, we suppose, for a city 
to have ‘‘Ends.’’ In Chicago we will 
soon have three ‘‘ Ends.’’ This Club 
girds itself for earnest work, and 
hopes to have a large share in the 
moral, educational and political re- 
generation of the city of Chicago. 
We congratulate the women on their 
high purposes and thecity of Chicago 
on this new acquisition, but we also 
welcome it with a grain of sadness. 
The necessity for such clubs is a re- 
flection upon something, perhaps 
many things. To what side uses are 
churches relegated in these days! 
To what artificial activities do women 
lend themselves in the presence of 
men in these days! It cost these wo- 
men this year $35 each to belong to 
this club.. How many of them in 
their own right and name subscribed 
the same amount to any church? 
Here by themselves they propose to 
bring their highest intellectual ability, 


and to test themselves by the severest 
standard of culture and _ criticism. 
When they appear in public with the 
men, they come in ‘‘full’’ dress, 
oftentimes shamelessly meager, with 
conventional affectations and talk 
about nothings, or something worse. 
There is something very pathetic in 
the sight of a band of self-indulgent 
men and women reaching after all the 
elegancies and luxuries of life, con- 
sidering with sympathetic accents, 
the burdens of the miserable, the 
woes of the world. Is not this also, 
a luxury which has its debilitating 
side, unless thoughts ripen into 
deeds, and emotions crystallize into 
self-denial? Let men and women 
touch on their higher sides, and let 
all realize that the world is reformed 
by good practices, not by nice theo- 
ries, So long as the churches have 
not courage or skill to wed culture to 
reform, and waive theology for ethics, 
at least blend the two, such clubs, 
made inefficient by their exclusiveness 
and wuni-sexual character are very 
necessary and welcome. 


‘“THE Worth and Dignity of La- 
bor,’’ a sermon by Mr. Wendte upon 
the dedication of a memorial window 
for Lewis and Jane P. Cutting, in the 
Unitarian church at Oakland, Cal., 
comes to usin elegant paper and type, 
with a fine illustration of the beauti- 
ful window. The sermon, along with 
the simple story of these two worthy 
lives, weaves the lessons suggested 
by its title. We quote the opening 
and closing paragraphs : 


A congregation of religious free-thinkers 
like ours, in employing art to adorn its sanc- 
tuary or enrich its services, should not be 
content with merely copying the traditional 
ecclesiastical forms. It should choose types 
and employ symbols that truly express its 
intellectual convictions and spiritual trusts. 

Dr. Channing said that the acceptance of 
the simplest,most universally acknowledged 
principle of Christianity—the Brotherhood 
of man—would bring about the complete 
transformation of society, re-establishing it 
upon new bases of righteousness, love and 
peace. To that ideal we dedicate this win- 
dow, to that great aim our church is devoted, 
to nothing less than that do we consecrate 
our worship and our service. 


Chicago’s New Year’s Gift. 


The most important event in the 
history of Chicago during 1892 was 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
which gave again to the city the con- 
trol of its Lake Shore front. The 
court did but sustain the previous de- 
cision of nature. It but re-stated the 
principles of manifest justice and com- 
mon sense. Towards the lake will 
the panting millions turn their sweat- 
begrimed faces for centuries to come. 
From the lake must the life-restoring 
and health-preserving breezes come 
that wfll maintain uncounted genera- 
tions tocome. Now that it has con- 
trol what will the city do with it? 
Will it, like the unlamented hoarder 
of millions, grasp it greedily and con- 
vert it promptly into a murky mart of 
rent-yielding and _ crime-sheltering 
trade? Will it even deaden the rip- 
ple wash of the waves upon the beach 
by the clink of the dollar? Or will 
it accept it in high trust forthe higher 
needs of man and convert it more and 
more into that wealth for the eye, 
that revenue of the mind which will 
make bad men, for the time being, 
good, purify the vicious heart, and 
keep the pure soul from shame? Now 
|Chicago has a chance to retrieve 
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somewhat of its lost estate down town. 
The greed or need of money in years 
past has seduced all, save one of the 
churches of the city, away from the 
heart of our city to its perennial loss 
and disgrace. Our churches years 
ago abandoned the central fortresses 
which they ought to have held. They 
sold out for a big price and went 
where land is cheaper, and where 
their work was easier and far, far 
cheaper too. Prof. Swing, Dr. Thomas 
and Mr. Mangasarian through their 
supporters now hire theaters, at 
high prices, and for two hours in the 
week, are fighting a brave but a los- 
ing battle with the enemy on his own 
ground. All the rest of the week a 
solitary Methodist church alone holds 
the fort. 


There is no chance of getting with- 
in a mile and a half of the center of 
things in the city of Chicago with 
the missionary and healing words of 
art, literature, science or religion now, 
without paying rent to private inter- 
ests, and such interests are not rated 
low at the heart of Chicago. Now, 
can Chicago hold its newly acquired 
public domains for public interests ? 
Let the railroad take what belongs to 
it; then let the city begin beyond 
their line and construct ample grounds 
out into the lake. Make room for 
head and heart, for eye and ear, for 
men, women and children. On this 
ground let there be built gracious 
halls for music, for science, literature 
and art, and if religion can get no 
other foothold, let it do as once it did, 
in its sublime embodiment on the 
lake of Galilee, take to the boats. and 
talk to the multitudes on shore. Let 
airy viaducts, beautiful as needle- 
work, wrought in iron, decked with 
flowers and statuary, lead into this 
great people’s park which will also be 
the people’s palace, available to the 
philanthropies of mind, the potencies 
of soul, summer and winter, in dark- 
ness and in light, from dawn to the 
setting of the electric lights, at a 
time when all wholesome souls should 
be wrapped in the sweet oblivion of 
sleep. Something like this, in possi- 
bility, is the great gift which the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
gave to the city of Chicago in 1892. 
If Chicago but wills it, it is equal to 
its opportunity. Let no one rebuke 
this dream as extravagant; let no one 
plead poverty in the presence of it. 
The unparalleled transformation at 
Jackson Park puts all poverty apolo- 
gies to the shame and to the silence, 


. when any truly great thing is to be 


done by or for Chicago. There is 
room enough, strength enough and 
money enough to accomplish any 
high and holy task that conscience, 
and intelligence, and love dare ask of 
this or any other part of the world. 
Given inspired patience, sustaining 
purpose and it will come. The only 
poverty that obstructs is the poverty 
of soul, the meagerness of ideas, the 
impotency of the will. These are 
often generated by the accumulating 
dollars; they are never created di- 
rectly by dollars, else the seventy 
million man would not be the least 
honored among the dead of ’92. Let 
other cities which still have a place 
for the public heart in the center 
guard it with all vigilance and let a 
Public Hall, the national cathedral be 
built thereon. 


es 


Causes of Our Increasing Crime. 


While England and some other 
foreign lands have shown a steady 
and remarkable decrease of crime 
through the last forty years, ours has 
shown a strange increase. Mr. Wines, 
superintendent of this department of 
1890, told us that this increase was 
‘‘not alarming,’’ and that further 
study might show that it did not ex- 
tend to ‘‘crimes of a serious charac- 
ter.”’ But his new bulletin of the 


- 


present year shows plainly enough 
that it extends even to murder. 
While our population during the 
last decade increased less than 25 
percent, our prisoners charged with 
homicide increased nearly 60 per cent. 
Also the records kept by the Chicago 
Tribune for the last eight years show 
a great increase in murders in our 
country, and report over 4,000 for 
1890 and 5,906 for 1891. Itshowsa 
yearly average for this period of over 
3,000, or forty-eight to each million 
inhabitants. This is less than the 
proportion in Italy, Spain and Hun- 
gary, but nearly three times that of 
France, nearly four times that of Ger- 
many and eight times that of Eng- 
land. 

Various causes are assigned for this 
increase, but none of them is suffi- 
cient. It is generally laid chiefly to 
foreign immigration. Yet statistics 
show that immigration has had but a 
slight effect. In the census of 1890 
foreign-born whites made over 14% 
per cent of our population ; yet they 
furnished only 16% per cent of all 
those prisoners charged with homi- 
cide,—only a very little above their 
share. In contrast with this, our 
negroes, numbering less than 12 per 
cent of the population, furnished 


over 37 per cent of these prisoners, — 


that is three times their share. Let 
us stop charging our increase of crime 
to immigration. Immigration has 
increased it a little, but only a little. 

Its causes are many. Poverty is 
one cause of crime, yet England and 
Ireland with their crowds of poor 
show far less of it than our nation. 
Heredity is an important cause, yet 
heredity works there just as_ here. 
Intemperance is a leading cause, yet 
less than one-fifth of those homicidal 
prisoners were drunkards. Ignorance 
is a leading cause and nearly one- 
third of them could neither read nor 
write, yet nearly all the other two- 
thirds could do both, and many had 
received an advanced education. The 
decay of orthodox belief is often as- 
signed as a chief cause, yet this has 
decayed little among those negroes, 
while ten of those homicidal prison- 
ers were even clergymen,and the most 
unwavering confessions of faith come 
from the foot of the gallows. 

The disuse of the death penalty is 
often given as the cause of increasing 
murders, yet they have increased most 
where that penalty is not disused. 
Only one person was executed last 
year in all New England, yet there 
are fewer murders there than in any 
other division of the country. On the 
other hand, Georgia executed twenty- 
eight persons last year, legally or by 
lynching, yet showed more of those 
homicidal prisoners than all New 
England. The seven states on the 
lower Mississippi so executed 170 
persons last year, yet had ten times 
more of those prisoners than New 
England. Not the severity but the 
certainty of punishment checks 
crime, and the lack of this certainty 
has, doubtless, helped much _ to 
increase our crime, 

But doubtless.a very prominent 
cause of crime jias been our prison 
treatment of criminals. In our jails we 
have kept first and moderate offenders 
in company with hardened old crim- 
inals for weeks and months, until 
innocence itself would be hopelessly 
corrupted, and our jails have become 
‘‘schools of crime.’’ In our prisons 
convicts have often been treated with 
a cruel method which has maddened 
them into worse criminals—some- 
times with a _ sentimental method 
which has only encouraged them in 
crime. What is wanted is a wiser 
method which segregates youthful 
offenders in reformatories and trains 
worse ones humanely, but rigorously, 
in penitentiaries, encouraging them 
to reform if they will. This method 
has long been practiced in England, 
and is, doubtless, one leading cause 


of her decrease of crime. It is at 
length extending in this country and 
will certainly help to turn the tide of 
crime here. H. M. S. 


The Cause of Error. 


The cause of error very seldom lies 
in the thing observed ; in aimost every 
instance it lies in the observer. Let 
the theory from which the observer 
starts be incorrect, and he will find 
his subject full of flaws and inconsist- 
encies ; let it be correct, and he will 
find his subject easy, intelligible, con- 
sistent and unital. 

So when science stood on the theory 
ground of the Ptolemaic system, as- 
tronomy was full of mysteries and 
unintelligible things; as soon as 
Galileo, and Newton, and Keppler 
gave her a different position and a 
new and more correct theory, astron- 
omy altnost immediately became the 
easiest, most harmonic and exactest 
of sciences. 

In the same way, so long as the 
church had for a working theory an 
impossible trinity, an improbable 
atonement and an unthinkable Bible- 
inspiration, she found the Word and 
the work of God full of mysteries, of 
inconsistencies, of incongruities, of 
contradictions. But as soon as she 
sees the New church ground and 
changes her ‘‘ working-theory,’’ she 
will find the entire Word and work of 
God to be one harmonious, consistent 
and unital entity, in which every part 
fits into every other part and is adapt- 
ed to it. 

Whatever fault there be in a system 
of theology it is never the Creator’s, 
always the creature’s; never God’s, 
always man’s. ‘‘ Render therefore 
unto Czesar what is Ceesar’s, and unto 
God what is God’s.’’—New Church 


Messenger. 
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THE following suggestions come to 
us, we know not from where. They 
are good enough to go the rounds 
and we speed them on. This is the 
right way to use the Bible, and other 
books too. This is the selective 
method of the higher criticism which 
we commend to our heresy hunters. 


Everybody has moods and tenses, so 
everybody will be interested in the follow- 
ing prescriptions : 

If you are impatient, sit down quietly and 
have a talk with Job. 

If you are just a little strong-headed, go 
to see Moses. 

If you are getting weak kneed, take a look 
at Elijah. 

If there is no song in your heart, listen to 
David. 

If you are a policy man, read Daniel. 

If you are getting sordid, spend a while 
with Isaiah. 

If you feel chilly, get the beloved disciple 
to put his arms around you. 

If your faith is below par, read Paul. 

If you are getting lazy, watch James. 

If you are losing sight of the future, climb 
up to Revelations and get a glimpse of the 
promised land. 


Men and Things. 


Or the forty-one successful candidates in 
a recent examination held in Wales by the 
London University of Arts and Sciences, 
twenty were Welsh women. 


Ir is said that the son of Jay Gould, hav- 
ing sought all newspaper allusions to his 
father’s death and life, has received 20,000 
clippings, 8,000 of which are from European 


papers. 


THE Woman's Century is the name of a 
new weekly paper to be published in Wei- 
mar, Germany. It will be devoted to the 
advancement of women in the ‘ Father- 
land.”’ 


SEVENTY cigars and fifty cigarettes, 
for every man, woman and child in the 
United States, were manufactured in this 
country last year. Oh, the pity of it! The 
shame and the blame of it! 


Mr. ARMOUR thus characterizes the theo- 
logical import of the gift which establishes 
a great institution of learning for the young 
men and women of Chicago and vicinity : 


‘‘ There is nothing sectarian about the mis- 


sion. Its religion will be sixteen ounces t, 
the pound, but undenominational, and j; 
makes no difference to me whether its con. 
verts are baptized in a soup bowl, a pond, or 
the river.’’ 


EX-GOVERNOR COFFIN, of Iowa, the 
friend of railroad men, has distribute 
30,000 white buttons among train men since 
last May. They represent total abstinence 
from intoxicants. 


THE city of Para, in Brazil, has no alleys 
so all garbage and ashes must necessarily he 
put into the street each evening. By next 
morning the filth of the streets has been dis. 
posed of in a crematory three miles away. 


A GREAT calamity threatens French and 
English society, which, more than likely, 
like the cholera, will eventually reach the 
American shores. It is the return of the 
crinoline in woman’s apparel. Societies 
are being formed to resist the advance 
abroad. What are some of the old societies 
doing, the churches for instance? Are they 
getting so inefficient ? ‘ 


THE pretty English goldfinch is threat- 
ened with extinction; women want its 
feathers on their hats, and this, notwith- 
standing the fact that the society for the 
protection of birds in Great Britain has a 
membership of 5,200 as against 1,200 of the 
year before. Again we ask, what are the 
churches doing in England? Are they no 
better than ours in the United States? 


IT comes to us by the way of the London 
newspapers that the Chicago Brewing and 
Malting Company for this year has not been 
able to declare any dividends on common 
shares, but that they hope for better things 
next year. If this were only true how glad 
we would be; but we fear that the trade has 
not been depressed, and if the above is true 
it is not from lack of business. 


At Hedding College the new rule excusjng 
students from examination who receive a 
term grade of ninety or upward, is proving 
a success. At the close of the fall term it 
was found that a larger per cent. than usual 
had reached the required standing, and as 
the winter term opens, ‘‘I am going for the 
ninety’’ is frequently heard. This arrange- 
ment provides for a ‘‘prize’’ that every one 
may take. This is a suggestion to be urged 
upon all teachers and school boards. 


‘‘A STREAM near Tucson, Arizona, petri- 
fies all soft substances thrown into it. It is 
in the great Colorado potato beetle belt, and 
at the time of their migrations thousands of 
them strike the water and are converted into 
stone.’’ Sosaysan exchange. This is ad- 
mirable use to make of these enemies of the 
domestic plenty and the comfort of the 
small boy, whose business it is to gather the 
bugs and burn, when he would rather go 
a-fishing. 


A GLACIER has been found in Southern 
California. For many years tradition has 
told of such a phenomenon of nature and 
recently an expedition was sent out by the 
Los Angeles Herald to investigate the 
matter. The tradition was verified, for upon 
the upper levels of Gayback mountain, the 
greatest of the San Bernardino range, a gla- 
cier one mile long and on the average 200 
feet in depth, was found. The icy mass 
moves downwards at the rate of forty-seven 
feet a year. 


THE publishers of the works of Herbert 
Spencer have recently issued some interest- 
ing figures showing the extent to which his 
works have been appreciated.  ‘‘ Educa- 
tion’’ has reached the largest circulation, 
10,000 copies having been sold at ros, and 
26,000 of the cheaper edition at 2s, 6d. 
Taken all together the sale of the works 
which have taken over forty years to pro- 
duce has resulted in gross receipts of £ 30,- 
000, or an average of considerably less than 
41,000 perannum. In this connection it 1s 
interesting to note that a recent faithful 
translation of the ‘‘Thousand and one 
Nights’ brought its late author a net profit 
of £16,800. 


EDWIN DwIGHT MATTrHEws in the Arena, 
writing on the New Religion says: What 
this religion is destined to accomplish 1s 
seen in its practical operations. At the last 
theosophical convention in Madras, India, 
the two hundred delegates included Parsees, 
Mohammedans, Brahmins, Buddhists, and 
English Christians, from various parts ° 
Asia. They met upon an equal footing and 
frankly discussed the principles of the one 
universal religion, each considering the faith 
of his fathers as the most appropriate style 
of the truth for himself and his people, and 
seeking its inner interpretation in theosophy. 
Caste and religious jangling were entirely 
absent, and the sacred books of their differ- 
ent religions were all studied in turn. ae 
the Theosophical Society in the Unite 
States, in its many branches comprises Jews: 
Roman Catholics, Protestants, Swedenbor- 
gians, Spiritualists, Rationalists, Theists, 
and even some calling themselves Atheists, 
in a group of earnest students of that trut 
which transcends and embraces all phases ha 
thought—which can only be really tested by 


experience, and best taught by living. 
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Contributed and Selected, 


Lines. 
(Suggested by a Visit to Sinsinawa Mound, Wis.) 


From Pisgah’s lofty heights, O Lord, 

Thy favored few were once allowed 
To view the Promised Land ; 

So in all ages, every clime, 

An earnest few, from time to time, 
Shall know thy guiding hand ; 


Shall mount some Pisgah’s hallowed crest, 
Shall find, reward for lonely quest, 
An inspiration grand ; 
Shall see life’s ills and joys combine 
To gild with beauty and refine 
The landscape ; yea, shall stand 


In perfect trust within thy care, 

Who, knowing all, doth make so fair 
A world ; at rest in thee, 

Eternal strength shall fold in love, 

Eternal watch shall keep above, 
Great God, we look to thee ! 


to earn it and should have been en- 
couraged. Unmerciful disappoint- 
ments followed; but finally she 
triumphed, and with that delicious 
chance, opportunity, proved herself 
worthy of the best. 

A young man also applied to this 
same benefactor, and was refused. It 
was the turning point of his life, the 
flood drove through another channel, 
and he henceforth was bound in 
‘‘ miseries and shallows.’’ 

Long prosperity had dulled the 
banker’s sympathies, he had forgot- 
ten the Golden Rule; with fawning 
friends to flatter he could not realize 
others might crave friendship, that 
‘‘sweetener of life.’” He could not 
grasp that, 

‘Grand epitome of knowledge, 


Every human being has a heart and soul, 
And self is but atom of the whole.”’ 


required an honest income, was willing | 


subscription for a year. 
sale, to subscribers and purchasers of 
single numbers, 
I 
of 7he New World for 1892 is a suc- | 
cess in a high degree gratifying to all 
its friends (I may say without any 
desire to disparage other theological 
and religious reviews that this is 
already a showing not equaled by 
any high-class theological review in 
our language, so far as we know. ) 


the hearty and unanimous verdict as 
to the quality of Zhe New World 
pronounced in every quarter, ortho- 
dox and heterodox, where it has gone, 


cial success which it has had in its 


for itis to pay tts own way, as it ought 


By some diviner sense of things 

Our souls seem buoyed, like bird on wings, 
To soar in heaven’s blue dome ; 

We find a Zion’s temple here. 

And, hark! the angels whisper near, 
‘*OQ weary ones, come home!’ 


In some exalted mood like this, 
We realize the perfect bliss 
Our souls may find in thee ; 
Thee, whom we cannot formulate, 
Thee; whom we feel no word is great 
Enough to name, we rest in thee ! 


SARAH C. GUERNSEY. 
OAKWOOD, LAKE GENEVA, WIS. 


The Open Hand Without 
Open Heart. 


Now is the time to think of the 
poor; when all without is cold and 
dark and bleak, and all within bright 
and cheerful. Toasting our toes in 
the glowing darkness, one’s imagina- 
tion pictures the different phases of 
life, and questions which demands 
most our sympathy. 

At this hour thousands of young 
women are leaving the dreary mo- 
notony of store-life for a cheerless 
place somewhere with a minimum of 
furniture and comfort. No loving 
face to greet them at the threshold, no 
happy reflection that, though they 
sacrifice time and strength, there is a 
brighter beyond. As our pretty girl 
hangs wearily to the car-strap, a sort 
of dumb despair settles upon the 
young face. Thethoughtful observer 
may detect in mien and manner the 
unmistakable testimony of a better 
past, but alas, what doth it profit her 
in this bitter present ! 

Or to reverse the theorem, Thack- 
eray would say, ‘‘ How many rich men 
do we know without caring to ask 
who their father was ?”’ 

Suffice it, she is poor, and that is 
condemnation enough. Little we 
dream how that proud, sensitive na- 
ture longs for a word from those in a 
higher, but her proper, sphere. 

And after all, whatis Charity ? This 
is a philanthropic day.. Thousands 
are giving munificently to the indi- 
gent and indifferent ; but such giving 
may encourage indolence and spurious 
independence. This leaves the mid- 
dle-man quite out, and it is he who 
is most jostled by fortune and the 
crowd. ‘The very rich, no matter 
what their disaster, have still a cer- 
tain prestage, the very poor are with- 
out pride and ambition, but the 
mediocre in talent, lineage or estate 
are exposed to sternest vicissitudes 
and least sympathy. Those whom 
adversity has marked for her own are 
not necessarily common and coarse ; 
they sometimes possess the delightful 
qualities in a superlative degree, and 
touch with them is not contamination 
but a benefit. | 

A great banker of this city, on 
printed petitions for charity, was so- 
licited by a young girl for a position 
or récOmmendation; without reason 
he denied it but was profuse with ad- 
vice. 

Advice was not bread, her wisdom 


the 


bricks and mortar of the Structure of 
Eternity ; some of us are chipped and 
narrowed to form a hidden angle, 
some stand out against the rough 
north winds, and some are snug ina 
cosy corner where the sun ever shines. 


atmospheres may mix, when we real- 
ize the ‘‘ larger hope’’ that humanizes 


equality save of the heart, when 


It is fatally true we are the helpless 


Oh, haste the auspicious hour, when 


mankind, when there will be no in- 


though that, 


‘‘The stranger and'the poor by Jove are sent, 
So what to them is given, 
To Jove is lent,”’ 


we learn not to settle our account in 
heaven by gold alone but by sympa- 
thy and hospitality. B. H. 


—_—— —---—- — 


Lines. 


(Sent with a Christmas gift of a tray for the Study 
Table, on which the Image of Buddha ts stamped.) 


Day after day 

Buddh sits pondering here on his tray, 
What will be his first sensation 

When he finds his destination, 

On the Pastor’s table laid 

’Mid the books with which ’tis spread ? 
What will he think 

Of the pens and the ink ? 

Do you suppose he will laugh 

At the phonograph ? 

Have a chill down his back 

At the caligraph’s clack? 

Will it break his composure, 


An actual 


of an average of 
,400 to 1,500 copies of each number 


Having every reason, both from 


and with the large measure of finan- 


first year, we desire every friend of 
the new review to remember that, 


to do, it should havea sale about half 
as large again as at present. We 
have no little cause for expecting 
such an increase as 7he New World 
becomes more widely known at home 
and abroad. We _ have no doubt that 
its quality can be kept up, at least as 
high as in its first year, and we have 
as little doubt that it will enlarge the 
number of its friends from month to 
month. It remains, however, the 
clear duty of every friend of freedom 
and scholarship and rational thought 
in religion and theology to do all he 
can to increase the circulation of Zhe 
New World, until it is entirely self- 
supporting. 

Writing here with a special view to 
the Unitarian public, let me say that 
Unitarian clergymen and laymen 
alike, who are not already subscribers 
or purchasers of 7he New World are 
the very first persons who should 
show their interest in the most tangi- 
ble way, by their personal subscrip- 
tions. With every desire that the 
strictly missionary work of the Unita- 
rian church may continue vigorously 
and steadily enlarge the field of its 
operations, I would remind every 
reader of UNITY that such an under- 
taking as Zhe New World is in the 
eyes of the great Christian denomina- 
tions a much more important phenom- 
enon than the new churches we estab- 
lish from year to year. The New 


Make his eyes shine with pleasure, 

When in /Ats land and age 

He hears himself called a Sage? 

And when some of his kin 

Next year happen in, 

Will he bristle with pride 

That he should abide 

(Gauge the blessing who can !) 

With an all-around, nineteenth-century 
American man ? 

And so, day after day, 

Buddh sits pondering here on his tray. 


Gorresnondente. 


ee 


The Second Year of ‘‘ The New 
World.’’ 


To THE Eprror oF Unity:—The 
very friendly and appreciative notice 
of the December number of 7he New 
World in a recent issue of UNITY 
leads me to write a few lines in refer- 
ence to the present standing of the 
new periodical. 

Your reviewer and many of your 
readers will doubtless welcome the 
information which I take pleasure in 
imparting in behalf of the editorial 
board that the general public both in 
America and in England has received 
The New World with much greater 
cordiality and generosity than we ex- 
pected a year ago. The subscription 
list is already of very creditable size 
for the first year, and the sales of 
single copies of each number have 
uniformly been larger than the num- 
ber of subscribers. This latter 
feature of the sjtuation is pleasing 
to the editorial board, for it was with 
a view to some such result that we 
intentionally fixed the price of single 


was born of experience, not years, she 


: 


numbers in exact proportion to the 


am 


than through the pages of this quarterly. It 


World is an undertaking in which no 
other church will take so close an in- 
terest as the Unitarian body, yet it 
has commanded from the outset the 
sincere compliments of the most or- 
thodox periodicals of the day. I can 
not say too emphatically (putting 
aside for the moment any personal 
connection with the periodical,) that 
in no way can the Unitarian church of 
America more surely retain its self- 
respect, increase its legitimate pride 
in its own peculiar work, and com- 
mand theesteem of the great denomi- 
nations of Christendom than by the 
hearty and sufficient support of such 
a periodical as Zhe New World en- 
deavors to be. 

As one sign of the manner in which 
the outside world looks at this new re- 
view, (thus farsupported, financially, 
by Unitarians mainly, with no desire 
on their part to make it in any way 
serve a denominational purpose), I 
will close by quoting from a notice of 
the last number in the Boston Herald: 


We cannot conclude the present notice of 
this magazine without expressing in strong 
terms our sense of its value to the religious 
thought and discussion of the day. The 
candor and the honesty of the different con- 
tributors go without saying, and it isa re- 
markable indication of the virility and vigor 
of our present thoughtful religious life that 
men who are going down to the foundations 
of things can be induced to give the honest 
results of their studies in this way. In a 
pecuniary sense such a magazine does not 
pay for itself, but in the leadership of 
thought the liberal men of this country have 
never made a better showing for themselves 


has done a great deal to lift the Unitarians 
as a body up to a plane where their best 
men are recognized for what they are worth, 
and it has contributed much tothe advance- 


It has made a place for itself that is recog- 
nized by every one, and both the men who 
have supported it in cash and those who 
have contributed to it their best thought are 
entitled to the praise of having accomplished 
through its pages a great deal for the larger 
life of Christianity upon which people are 
now entering.”’ 


NICHOLAS P. GILMAN. 
26 BEACON ST., BOSTON, JAN. 2, 1893. 


Ep1TorR UNnitTy:—In a recent edito- 
rial on the action of the Unitarian 
church at Tacoma in withdrawing from 
the denomination you quote the fol- 
lowing extract from the December 
issue of the Pacific Unitarian. 

‘‘It is expected that every Unitarian 
Society on the Pacific coast will join, 
changing its name to The First Free 
church. * * * The reorganized 
Unitarian Church will be non-sectarian 
in spirit and undenominational in 
principle.’ 

This utterance has misled you and 
may mislead others concerning the 
attitude of the Unitarian churches on 
this coast. It is proper therefore to 
state that the extract referred to does 
not contain an editorial opinion, but 
was simply aclipping from a dispatch 
telegraphed from Tacoma to the San 
Francisco newspapers. It was a case, 
evidently, where on the part of the 
sender the wish was father to the belief. 
So far as heard from, however there is 
not the slightest intention on the part 
of any of our ministers or churches to 
follow the.example of the society at 
Tacoma, which we unite in deploring 


and deprecating. Respectfully. 


CHAS. W. WENDTE. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


To THE Ep1ToR :—The following 
extract is from the address recently 
delivered by Col. J. H. Brigham, 
master of the National Grange, at the 
request of the relatives of Mr. Flick- 
inger, a neighbor of Mr. Brigham: 

‘Our friend and brother did not accept 
the views and beliefs entertained by many 
of our people, but he was a firm believer in 
the greatness and goodness of an infinite 
God. And as he saw and understood his 
character and teachings, he trusted in Him. 
Itis not for you and me to say that he 
should have discarded his belief and accepted 
ours. He, like all of us, must finally meet 
the Judge of all the earth, and when that 
time comes, we will not be tried by any 
creed of any church ; but will meet face to 
face, a just and loving Father who will not 
condemn without reason. ‘‘Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” In the 
hands of that Judge we leave our departed 
friend and brother.’’ 


It was asserted by the Hebrew 
prophet that ‘‘ The liberal deserveth 
liberal things,’’ and as Mr. Brigham 
is a member of the Methodist church, 
he is entitled to commendation for his 
liberal views. Christ taught the 
fatherhood of God—‘‘If ye being 
evil know how to give good gifts to 
your children ; how much more shall 
your heavenly Father give, etc.’’ 

OBSERVER. 


> 


_---- -——_- ————_ 


A Christian Theory of Morals. 


EDITOR OF Unity:—I would like 
to present for the consideration of 
your thoughtful readers the following 
thesis : 

That the Christian church in none 
of its branches presents a theory of 
good morals adequate to the require- 
ments of our age and status of civil- 
ization. 

Upon this, two explanatory re- 
marks may be made. 

First, In this thesis it is not im- 
plied that Christians as others do not, 
in an instinctive way, ‘‘do good,’’ for 
so do all things from wheel-horses to 
sunrises. But their philosophy of so 
doing is held to be no more stable 
than the shadows of wind-blown 
branches playing over the sward. 

Second: The term ‘‘Christian’’ is 
taken in that sense which supposes 
Christ to be mystically more than an 
illustration in the nature of a universal 
philosophy. 


| 


ment of religious thought on the best lines. 


HOWARD FITCH. 
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January 12, 182 


Shunt; Door Pulpit. 


The Essential Christ. 


SERMON PREACHED DEc. 25, 1892, BY REV. E. A. 
COIL, PASTOR OF UNITY CHURCH, CINCIN- 
NATI, O., AND PUBLISHED BY THE 
CONGREGATION. 


TEXT: ‘‘Is there no balm in Gilead; is there 
no physician there? Why then is not the 
health of the daughter of my people recov- 
ered ?’’—/Jer. 8: 22. 


A strange text for a Christmas ser- 
mon I dare say many of you think. 
To be asked to turn aside from our 
holiday festivities and contemplate 
the darker experiences of life has a 
certain strangeness about it because 
itis a thing to which we are not ac- 
customed. I step out of the beaten 
path this morning, not because of any 
ambition to be eccentric for eccentric- 
ity’s sake, but because I believe new 
wine should be put into new wine 
skins. The old ones are not only un- 
safe but so limited as to capacity that 
they do not meet the needs of man- 
kind. To declare them in almost 
every way inadequate and cast them 
aside will bring an avalanche of criti- 
cism upon us I know. It will be 
charged that we are reckless innova- 
tors who are blind to the real needs and 
interests of men. But having reached 
a point where it seems clear that to 
maintain silence or seek compromise 
ground will, although yielding tem- 
porary peace, leave us shorn of our 
locks, there should be no hesitation as 
toour course. Itis not simply for the 
sake of destroying something that I 
speak plainly against old ideas and 
practices. I stand here this morning 
to speak in the interest of more genu- 
ine and more universal Christmas car- 
ols than those we have been wont to 
sing. And I declare to you now that 
preaching Christ as Christ has been 
preached by the great majority of our 
so-called evangelical brethren, has not, 
will not and cannot make Christmasa 
day of universal joy. It is because I 
am an avowed optimist and believe 
that it is possible to dispci the dark 
spots in the world’s religious and social 
horizon that I shall call your attention 
tothem to-day. That spots of black- 
est hue are there, no one whose eyes 
are open will deny. But it is possible 
to drive them away, and because it 
is possible until they are dispelled 
a tremendous amount of selfish- 
ness if not downright mockery will 
lurk in our Christmas songs and dis- 
plays. A great deal will be said to- 
day, throughout Christendom at least, 
about peace on earth and good will to 
men. Now let us stop a moment and 
consider a few plain, unvarnished 
facts. Look beyond the Atlantic. 
Europe is to-day supporting an armed 
host so large that the necessary burden 
of taxation is constantly sapping the 
energies of her people, and we hear 
from certain quarters that this burden 
must of necessity be enlarged. Nation 
is watching nation with painful close- 
ness. Each one seems to be in con- 
stant dread of the tiger spring and is 
on the alert to stay it or is strength- 
ening itself against the evil day. 

Men are to-day crying, ‘‘ peace, 
peace,’’ but they continue their prep- 
arations for war. Crowned heads 
caress each other, I know, but well- 
equipped and costly armies stand at 
their backs. Our own coast defense 
is giving some of our leading citizens 
much concern and our navy is being 
re-inforced. 

Mamy of the people of Cincinnati 
will frear much about peace and good 
will from the pulpit to-day, and then 
walk past a recruiting station on their 
way home. 

A representative of our standing 
army is stationed in our very midst to 
engage men to prepare for war. 

The industrial field is not without 
discouraging features. There we see 


capital organizing in the interests of 


capital, and labor organizing in the 
interests of labor. In the mean time 
who is there that organizes in the 
interest of humanity? Some men 
have to be driven to give what is just. 
Others ave driven whether it is just or 
not. The spirit which made chattel 
slavery possible, although weak- 
ened is not yet dead. ‘‘ Men are 
cheaper than shingles. There are a 
dozen waiting to take the place of 
every one that drops out,’’ replied a 
New York employer when asked to 
build a shed for the protection of his 
workmen who were very much ex- 
posed. ‘‘My employes are no more 
to me than just so many machines. 
When they have done the work for 
which I employed them, and their 
wages are paid, my interest in them 
is at an end,’’ said an Ohio capitalist 
to me less then a decade ago. On 
one hand we count millionaires by 
the score. On the other we count by 
the hundred those who toil from ten 
to fifteen hours a day for which they 
are paid at the rate of from four to 
six dollars a week. And yet after 
a fashion, men have been preaching 
Christ for nearly nineteen hundred 
years. Here is something for those 
who are shouting, ‘‘ Peace on earth 
and good will to men,’’ to consider. 

Representative John Dewitt Warner of 
New York, chairman of the subcommittee 
which has been investigating the sweating 
system in New York, Chicago, and Boston, 
has just completed a thorough investigation 
of the workings of the system. In Chicago, 
he says, the victims live in rotten buildings, 
unfit for human occupation. 

The liability of contagion from infectious 
diseases is great. Scarlet fever signs are 
posted on some of the houses, but work 
goes on in the midst of the sick. Poor 
wretches were found by Mr. Warner to be 
working in New York at ten o’clock at 
night, having worked from five and six in 
the morning. Many instances of this kind 
were noted. 

Children in every condition of filth 
swarmed in the shops, and some of the puny 
things were found dragging heavy bundles 
from one room to the other. Many of the 
workers slept on piles of clothing where 


they worked, being urfable from sheer ex- | 
haustion to move from their places. 


And such scenes, according to off- 
cial statement are being enacted in 
the very shadow of. massive and 
costly structures within which Christ- 
mas festivities take place. I know 
the story of the lives of many noble 
clergymen too well to make sweeping 
criticisms when -speaking of my 
brethren in the ministry ; but I some- 
times fear the widow and orphan will 
stand in the judgment with some of 
us and condemn us. A poor woman 
standing in the midst of a dingy, 
poverty-stricken room, which was all 
she had to call home, with tears run- 
ning down her face, and her arms 
around her two fatherless children 
said to me less thana month ago, 
that in spite of herstrugges she was 
compelled many times to see her dear 
ones go hungry and cold. Incidently 
she mentioned the church of. which 
she has been a member for years, and 
quick as a flash I remembered that I 
had just been reading a glowing ac- 
tount of a pleasure trip from which 
the pastor of that church lately re- 
turned. ‘Too often, I fear, men seek 
to honor the historic Christ of nine- 
teen hundred years ago and at the 
same time permit the crucifixion of 
the essential Christ at their very 
doors. While ringing our Christmas 
bells, preparing our Christmas trees, 
and singing our Christmas songs let 
us not forget that in ¢#zs country, the 
boasted land of the free and home of 
the brave, women are forced to go 
hungry or sell their virtue for bread. 

Authorized investigation has shown 
that out of two thousand fallen 
women in the city of New York, one 
thousand one hundred and twenty- 
seven were paid for honest work done 
before their fall, at the rate of from 
one to four dollarsa week. Andthat 
in a city that counts its millionaires 
by the score! That these extremely 


low wages are inimical to virtue and! 


directly breed vice is to-day a recog- 
nized fact of which advantage is 
taken by many a brutal black-hearted 
man who has crucified the Christ 
within his own breast. 

A careful study of the church as an 
institution, the avowed object of 
which is to transform the world and 
make it what it should be, does not 
give the assurance we should like to 
have. 

We soon discover that it is not ex- 
empt from the narrow and exclusive 
spirit that so often manifests itself in 
the actions of men of affairs. Dearly 
as the church professes to love the 
principle of brotherhood, it often hap- 
pens that its application extends only 
to the end of some denominational roll. 
No matter what their character, those 
not included in that list are in many 
cases excluded as publicans and sin- 
ners and are denied all interest save 
that which occasionally seeks to con- 
vert. Somtimes the discovery is 
made that one whose name appears on 
the list, drops a consonant in his pro- 
nunciation of the denominational 
shibboleth, and immediately he is 
taken to task. The heresy hunter, 
ever watchful and active in his self- 
appointed task, is soon upon his 
track. Sometimes he is suspended 
from the ministry. Sometimes he is 
studiously and persistently ignored 
until the slight can be endured no 
longer and with heavy heart he turns 
from those who once called him 
brother and from whom he had a 
right toexpect different things. Then 
sometimes he is excommunicated and 
set adrift just at that period in his 
life when he is in greatest need of 
help and brotherly advice. This de- 
nominational prejudice and exclusive- 
ness are so apparent that they need 
no further comment here; that they 
exist in large proportions and are pro- 
ductive of much mischief is evident 
to all who have taken enough inter- 
est in the matter to study the facts. 
I told you in the beginning that I am 
an optimist, that I call attention to the 
deep wounds in our social and reli- 
gious life not for the purpose of dis- 
couraging or creating a sensation, but 
because I believe they can be healed. 
It is no uncommon thing for me to 
meet people who say it is useless for 
usto allow ourselves to get wrought 
up to fever heat because these things 
are so and they cannot be helped; but 
I tell you, barring cowardice, of 
which there is a tremendous amount 
extant, and infidelity to our own day 
and generation, they can be helped. 
There is balm in Gilead, there isa 
physician and these ills can be cured. 
To say that they cannot is equivalent 
to declaring that civilization does not 
civilize, that Christmas songs are a 
mockery and life itself a blunder the 
magnitude of which can never be told. 
But to effect the cure which I believe 
possible, both the remedy and the 
method of application of which so 
much will be heard to-day, must 
of necessity be abandoned. Even 
if the theory so widely advocated 
were true, the results prove it to 
be inadequate, just as they have 
discredited much that was once con- 
sidered orthodox in medicine and 
surgery. I showed you last Sunday 
that there is no satisfactory basis upon 
which to rest a belief that such a being 
as evangelical Christendom declares 
the historic Christ has ever existed at 
all. But if there were such a basis, 
and itcould be shown that such a be- 
ing did exist, I have no hesitation 
whatever in declaring that a religion 
which allows the well-fed and well- 
clothed pastors and laity of St. Peter’s 
and St. Paul’s to go to heaven on the 
merits of another, while” certain of 
their poor struggling sisters are forced 
to go hungry and cold or sell virtue 
for food and raiment never has, never 
will and never can establish peace and 
righteousness among men. It is in 
the very nature of such a religion to 


—— 


promote sectarianism and selfishness 
such as stand directly in the way 
of the accomplishment of the greatest 
possible good. 

The eyes of the world need to be 
opened to this fact. Men and women 
are in darkness as to their own possi- 
bilities and many continue to live low 
and degrading lives because they have 
been taught they are carnal by nat- 
ure and from the moment of their 
birth at enmity with God. They are 
told that their only hope for salvation 
lies in a magic application of the 
blood of the historic Christ, after 
which they are no longer themselves, 
but new creatures. In this magic 
performance all responsibility is thrust 
upon the shoulders of another and 
the real offender allowed to go free. 
The reasoning may be logical enough, 
but I believe the promises to be false. 
and because of their falsity they are 
productive of much mischief among 
men. I am not blind to the weakness 
of humanity, but that we are by nat- 
ure at enmity with God, I deny. 
Man’s wickedness, and the historic 
Christ his only hope of salvation, 
have been dwelt upon and emphasized. 
But the essential Christ or the divine 
immanence in humanity has been re- 
jected of men. It is this failure to 
recognize the essential oneness of the 
life of God and the life of man that 
more than anything else hinders the 
growth of the Christ in every human 
heart. When Judah seeking the 
happiness of his aged father, proposed 
to remain in Egypt a bondman in 
Benjamin’s stead, the Christ within 
him triumphed. In Hagar’s love for 
her child, in the devotion and loyalty 
of Damon and Pythias,in the self- 
sacrificing work of Florence Nightin- 
gale, in the purity and nobleness of 
Whittier, in the patient endurance of 
a mighty host of devoted fathers and 
mothers is to be seen a manifestatiou 
of the Divine just as real, just as 
genuine in quality as that made upon 
Calvary’s cross. 


‘‘ Wherever through the ages rise 
The altars of self-sacrifice, 
Where love its arms hath opened wide 
Or man for man has calmly died, 


‘*We see the same white wings outspread 
That hovered o’er the Master’s head ; 
And in all lands beneath the sun 
The heart affrmeth ‘‘ Love is one.’’ 


‘Up from undated time they come, 
The martyr souls of heathendom, 
And to his cross and passion bring 
Their fellowship of suffering. 


‘‘Andthe great marvel of their death 
To the one order witnesseth— 
Each in his measure but a part 
Of thy unmeasured Over Heart.’’ 


Are you like Philip in that you 
would see the Father? Then come 
with me some day and I will show 
Him to you. Itis in the sad yet no- 
ble, patient face of an old lady who in 
spite of bereavement is faithful to 
those about her, ever offering herself 
a living uncomplaining sacrifice to 
the needy, that unmistakable evidence 
of the Divine presence can be seen. 
I will take you to her home. 

A little farther on ts a man who has 
passed through some most trying or- 
deals, but in spite of them all he is 
always kind, is never tog tired to 
speak a tender word nor so much ab- 
sorbed in his personal welfare as to 
be unmindful of the struggling souls 
about him. The Christ in the heart 
of that man has not been crucified in 
the interest of mean and selfish ends. 
In another quarter is an old lady who 
has been the victim of a most distress- 
ing physical ailment for many years. 
Yet she is the marvel of the commu- 
nity in that she seems constantly to 
forget her own affliction and is ever 
patiently striving to contribute some- 
what to the happiness of mankind. 
Already there are many who call her 
blessed, but her hand is not stayed. 
In these, and a multitude of others to 
whom I can point you, God manifests 
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Himself to-day as clearly as in any 
age of the past. ‘‘ But these people 
would themselves disclaim much that 
you ascribe to them,’’ Iam told. So 
much the more honor to them on that 
account. By so doing they prove 
themselves to be co-partners with 
Jesus of Nazareth in the work of sav- 
ing the world, for He too, you remem- 
ber, reproved those who called Him 
good. It is to this essential Christ, 
the Divinity immanent in humanity 
to which we must make our appeal if 
we expect to see the world saved from 
sin. ‘‘ Man’ssalvation is not the work 
of magic, nor a gift nor an involun- 
tary unconscious change. It is an 
achievement, the outcome of a proc- 
ess.’’ In other words it is the devel- 
opment of the essential Christ within 
his own breast. But so many do not 
realize this, and because they do not 
realize it they go blindly groping 
about in the universe for that which 
God has planted in their own hearts. 


‘‘In thine own being, thine, 
Not elsewhere, search for His; 
Not in some outer heaven and earth ; 
Within He speaks and is.’’ 


Learn this grandest of all truths, 
then beware that you do not drag 
Calvary and the cross about with you 
wherever you go. It is asad thing 
that one who was trying to reform 
the world some nineteen hundred 
years ago should have been taken by 
violent hands and nailed to the cross. 
It is a much sadder thing that great 
hosts of people are this Christnfas 
morning willfully or ignorantly cruci- 
fying the Christ within themselves. 
The cross is raised on the Golgotha of 
their selfishness or sensuality and to 
it the Christ is mercilessly nailed, and 
they go down after the crucifixion, 
slaves to the passions of the flesh, 
seeking personal gratification regard- 
less of the cost of their fellowmen. 
In the very sanctuary built in the 
name of Christ, there are to be found 
those who have crucified him in their 
own hearts in the interest of fashion, 
position or wealth. Outside there are 
many who in other ways are doing the 
same thing. Those of you who have 
read Robert Elsmere remember that 
it was the low ribaldry and reckless 
itdulgence of some who had turned 
their backs upon the church that made 
his heart bleed, and prepared the way 
for that famous lecture which he de- 
livered before the working men’s 
club. I know just how poor Robert 
felt about it all. Among those who 
are identified with no church what- 
ever are to be found some of the 
grand souls of earth. Do not 
think Iam blind to this fact. But 
there is another class whose eyes are 
closed and they do not see that in 
their low and ribald flings at the old 
faiths and their careless vulgarity they 
are strangling the Christ which strug- 
gles for utterance in their own lives. 
How to reach these people and get 
them to see that no matter what be- 
comes of the stories of the historic 
Christ and the faiths that are well- 
nigh outgrown, they should be pure, 
noble and true to the Divine spark in 
their own breasts, is one of the ques- 
tions that perplexes me more than I 
can tell. The story of the crucifix- 
ion of nineteen hundred years ago 
moves me. The crucifixions that I 
see taking place all about me right 
here in Cincinnati, well-nigh break 
my heart. They make mesad beyond 
telling, but they do not discourage 
me. Man can and he must know 
himself.. But until he does know 
himself and follows the divine light in 
his own soul, Christmas cannot be a 
day of universal joy. Other means 
may avail somewhat, but they will 
never destroy the cause of religious 
bigotry, degrading sensual indul- 
gence and social injustice. A dis- 
tinguished gentleman came over from 
New York the other day to tell us 
something about individual responsi- 


bility in things pertaining to munic- 
ipal affairs. His message was good 
as far as it went, and he delivered it 
with telling effect. While acting 
upon his advice, however, this addi- 
tional thought should be kept in 
mind. A policeman who does his 
duty simply because he is watched, 
is not a reliable officer. In an emer- 
gency he will most surely fail. 

A mayor, judge or one entrusted 
with public funds who before acting 
stops to inquire whether or not the 
public has its eye upon him is not 
worthy of trust. Such men are after 
all much the same in spirit as the 
thief under arrest who does not steal 
simply because prison walls prevent. 
Remove the walls and he will show 
himself a thief still. If the enforce- 
ment of law will benefit the com- 
munity I am in favor of enforcing it. 
If public officials must be watched in 
order to insure faithful administration 
then let us watch them. But all the 
time let us try to impress upon the 
mind of every man that the cruci- 
fixion of the essential Christ in the 
interest of men and selfish ends, the 
strangling of the divinity in the in- 
dividual soul, the degradation of the 
faculties that give nobleness to men 
are things much more awful and 
farther reaching in effect than simply 
to be caught stealing or accepting 
bribes. Then we are also hearing a 
great deal about education and its 
power to save. But observation 
teaches us that the education which 
does not lead the individual to a 
recognition of the Christ within him 
and subject him toits guidance often 
turns a well equipped villain loose in 
the world. Look at the problem 
from whatever standpoint we will the 
truth is forced upon us that there 
is no way given under heaven or 
among men whereby we can be saved 
except through the crucifixion of low 
and selfish desires and the crowning 
and enthronement of the Christ in 
every human heart. I am aware that 
many of the scenes to which I have 
called your attention this morning are 
better calculated to depress than to 
uplift. But there is a great deal from 
which to draw comfort and which 
should encourage us to work on. If 
history is reljable there are more peo- 
ple to-day than ever before whose 
lives are a practical outward manifes- 
tation of the Christ within. In cer- 
tain quarters the doctrine of original 
sin is still preached with all the 
power the preacher can command ; 
but in spite of that an ever increasing 
number of parents are beginning to 
see in the little child that sleeps 
sweetly in the cradle in their own 
home a partial manifestation of the 
glory of God. When all people come 
to realize the grand truth here indi- 
cated and recognize the fact that. not 
only in Nazareth nineteen hundred 
years ago, but that now the Christ 
child is born whenever a babe comes 
into the world then the realization of 
the kingdom of zheaven among men 
will not be long delayed. A fate 
worse than being cradled in a manger 
with the beasts of the stall will not 
then await so many of the little 
strangers that come into our world. 
Then there will be neither Jew or 
Gentile, Greek nor Barbarian. All 
will be one; and ‘‘in the bond of 
peace the unity of the spirit will be 
kept.’’ Not a narrow sect, a single 
nation or a favored few, but humanity 
will be the universal cry and brother- 
hood will cease to be a hackneyed 
word the practical meaning of which 
is not known. Men will then see as 
they do not now that the enjoyments 
of heaven cannot be other than mixed 
with. gall. as long as a single soul re- 
mains in hell, and a means of rescue 
will be diligently sought and applied. 
Then our Christmas carols will have 
a more’ genuine and sacred meaning 
than they have to-day, and if as we 
look upon-a redeemed humanity there 


co 


comes to us the consciousness that 
we have done somewhat to hasten the 
day of its redemption, then with our 
cup of rejoicing full to the brim, we 
can join in the glad refrain ‘‘ Peace on 
earth and good will to men.”’ 


Ohe Study Gable. 


The under mentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Chopin.* 


Emerson says it is thievish not to 
pass on with credit a fine saying of 
your friend. If one, then, read some- 
what which is unusually impressive 
and affecting to him, is not a debt 
thereupon to tell others of it or pub- 
lish it? If so, then it is no favor but 
a simple duty, and a bit of thankful- 
ness that I call attention to this little 
book. A small book, only ninety-six 
small pages, but no more to be judged 
as to its effect by its size than the 
page-long wonderful preludes of 
Chopin. The volume has been culled 
from two different works of George 
Sand, and made up with a rare felic- 
ity. Isay rave advisedly. The gift 
of quoting, choosing, and combining 
many bits into a vital whole 7s rare. 
The feat seems done perfectly in this 
little book by Miss Weiser; and the 
translator, Mrs. Curtis, has done her 
part excellently. 

It is but justice to say that it isa 
long time since I have read a book, 
large or small, that has moved me so 
much or left so peculiar, distinct, 
strong and valuable impressions on 
my mind. I have lingered on pages 
with delight. The book combines 
three things, the scenery and en- 
vironment, George Sand, Chopin. 
Each stands forth with separate dis- 
tinctness within the purpose and 
limit of the design, yet all are fused 
into one impression also. The de- 
sériptions and accessories are- chosen* 
with rare judgment and feeling ; they 
combine humor with beauty, and are 
very vivid, full of character, illu- 
mined. George Sand writes of her- 
self in a manner that may give new 
thoughts of her to some lovers of her 
writings. But around Chopin and 
her thoughts and judgments of him 
and revelation of his musical compo- 
sition the interest of the little book 
centers. And it is very impressive. 
It will give any one very serious re- 
flections. Especially will one be 
likely to dwell earnestly on the pict- 
ure of Chopin as to his affections. 
There are deep and critical lessons in 
it. His affection for his friend 
(George Sand) is little dwelt on, yet 
a tribute is paid toit, and this seems 
very true and deep. A fine saying 
occurs about it applicable to all 
friends ; speaking of their having in- 
dulged in mutual reproaches only 
once, ‘‘ the first and last time.’’ She 
says, ‘‘Soelevated an affection should 
break, if needs must be, but not waste 
itself in unworthy recriminations.”’ 

The following true and fine utter- 
ance occurs, against a stoical apathy : 
‘‘He who could receive the blows of 
fortune without rewelt weald show a 
want of true wiedem eed would be 
constrained to newer! ‘ke serrews of 
his fellow creatures + the same 
stoical, brutal imdifierene 

In fine, the litth werk «= tmetruct- 
ive, affecting and charmimg. It isa 
credit to the compiler whe has given 
it such a singular unity, and also to 
the translator who has given it its 
English. J. V. B. 

Fifty Yearsof Unitarian Life. Edited by Rev. T. 


H. dowes, Frances Le Baron and Rev. George 
Brayton Penney. Cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. 


Unity readers will perhaps remember the 
account given in these columns about six 
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months ago of the semi-centennial exercises 
of the Unitarian church at Geneva, Ill. A 
permanent record of this interesting occa- 
sion now appears in the little book before us, 
illustrated with a portrait of the first pastor 
of this, all but one, oldest Unitarian society 
in the state, Rev. A. H. Conant, and pictures 
of the church edifice and the new parsonage. 
This printed record contains Mr. Fenn’s ser- 


mon on ‘‘Some religious changes in fifty 
years,’’ the historical sketch of the 
society by Rev. T. H. Eddowes, sketch 
of the life and work of Mr. Conant 
by Miss Le Baron, and reports of 
the address of welcome by the present 
pastor, and the after-dinner addresses on 


the grounds of Mr. J. D. Harvey, where the 
collation was served. The work is neatly 
printed anc bound and the proceeds of the 
sale will go towards the expenses ofthe new 
parsonage; an enterprise showing such faith 
and courage on the part of its projectors that 
it well deserves the aid the purchase of this 
little book by the friends of our liberal 
movement would afford. ‘‘Fifty Years of Uni- 
tarian Life’’ is no mere personal record of a 
few people, but part and an essential part of 
actual history, going far back to the days of 
early pioneer struggle and conquest. It be- 
longs in every Unitarian library. Will not 
every one who reads this notice invest halfa 
dollar in the brave enterprise for which it 


stands. Address, Rev. T. H. Eddowes, 

Geneva, Ill. Cc. P. W. 
Proofs of kvolution. By Nelson C. Parshall. 

Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Cloth, 50 cents. 


The above is one of a series of lectures de- 
livered before the Brooklyn Ethical Asso- 
ciation, a society whose high aim and stand- 
ing afford their own guarantee for the work 
of its members. We have here a brief but 
lucid presentation in seventy pages of the 
general principles of Evolution, less designed 
for the beginner in that study than for one 
already versed in its main truths; yet serving 
to an extent the beginner’s purposes too in 
the clear outline it presents of the whole sub- 
ject. Mr. Parshall writes in an energetic 
and convincing strain that holds the reader’s 
attention and makes aun interesting narrative 
from beginning to end. Insumming up his 
subject he finds in conscience the final pro- 
ductof Evolution. Like mind, motive, rea- 
son, will and language, it was lowly born 
aud has risen from the manger of conscious- 
ness. It isthe collected inheritance of the 
best tendencies of life. Cc BW: 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Where is My Dog? or, is Man Alone Immortal ? 
By Rev. Charles Josiah Adams. New York: Fowler 
& Wells Co. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
16M0, pp. 202, $1.00. 


The Well Dressed Woman: By Helen Gilbert 
Ecob. Illustrated. New York: Fowler & Wells Co., 
A. C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 253, $1.00, 


Francis Drake, A Tragdey of the Sea: 
Weir Mitchell, M. D., LL.D., Harvard. 
New York. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. 60, $1.25. 


The Mother and Other Poems. 
Mitchell, M. D., LL.D., Harvard. 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
pp. 69, $1.25. 


The Unitarian Pocket Almanac, 1893. London: 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Leather, 
gilt edges, pp. 156. 


By 5S. 
Boston and 
Cloth, 16mo, 


By S. Weir 
Boston and New 
Cloth, 16mo, 


“The Pace 
That Kills” 


as overwork— 


makes no difference what kind. Using 

greasy and inferior soaps is one road 

to premature decay—sore Xands— 

sore hearts—clothes never Clean. 
Not so when 


AMERICAN FAMILY 


SOAP 


is used. Cheerfully proceeds the 
labor of wash-day with health and 
long life assured. Hands all right— 
hearts light—clothes pure and white 
as a Greenland snowdrift. 

JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap. ““Sd'Sinoou. 
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in, Sketches from George Sand’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of 


y Life ” and ‘‘A Winterin Majorca.’’ Se- 
lected and arranged from the original by Laura 
Wieser. Translated by Grace Curtis. Chicago: 
Clayton F. Summy, 176 Wabash Ave. 
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Rotes from the Wista. 


Chicago.—A Christmas celebration of the 
Chicago Ethical School was very fittingly 
held on New Year’s Day, as a happy combi- 
nation of gift-giving and a hopeful outlook 
towards future work. While it was meant 
to be entertaining to the children, that was 
not its main object; but, rather, to demon- 
strate to the parents and new members of 
the society what were the objects and meth- 
ods of the school. The children’s enjoy- 
ment was that of doing, of being an impor- 
tant part in an interesting program, and in 
the refreshments and freedom which fol- 
lowed. 

Songs and responsive exercises are printed 
on large leaves of manilla paper, (four by six 
feet in size and adjusted to a standard nine 
feet high) which can be seen from all points 
of the room. They were heartily rendered. 
After the superintendent’s greeting, Mr. 
Mangasarian made a brief address, followed 
by clear reports by the teachers of the seven 
classes regarding the subjects and methods 
of their work, which are somewhat different 
from those of the church Sunday-schools. 
The entire school are studying the ‘‘ Duties 
of Life,’’ but each class in a different man- 
ner—through story, fable, Greek legend, 
Plutarch’s Lives, every-day incidents and 
direct consideration of some particular 
virtue or fault. Nothing is didactic; not 
whatto think but ow to think is taught, 
the teacher being only a helpful guide to 
the young minds who work their own way 
to right conclusions. 


Miss Mary E. Burt was present andi 


warmly endorsed the work of the teachers, 
saying they were not only maintaining a 
school for ethical instruction but had estab- 
lished, unconsciously, an educational insti- 
tute well worthy the attention of educators 
of the country, and such as she herself had 
just been helping to establish in the East 
in company with Edward Everett Hale, 
John Burroughs and others. 

Mr. Salter was present and was warmly 
welcomed by all, speaking in the beautiful 
old-time way of his that all who know him 
so appreciate. The children brought boun- 
tiful gifts of fruit, books and toys for the 
Maurice Porter Memorial Hospital for sick, 
poor children. A reception for the older 
people followed with a large attendance. 

JUNIATA STAFFORD, Sufi. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—We are late in noticing 
the modest but most pleasant jubilee of the 
Unitarian church here on the evening of 
December 16. This church has entered the 
small circle of half-century Unitarian 
churches in the West. 
church sent out their invitation to a recep- 
tion and supper in the ample parlors and 
dinitig-room of the church. There were few 
outside friends, the occasion being observed 
rather as a home festival. Following the 
supper, to which over two hundred sat down, 
the company gathered in the parlors. A 
hymn was sung and Mr. Secrist, the minis- 
ter, spoke a few words and called for remin- 
iscences from the older members of the 
congregation. The responses to this call 
were a delightful part of the evening. Let- 
ters were read from Revs. Carlton A. Sta- 
ples, Edward H. Hall, William C. Gannett, 
and T. B. Forbush, former ministers of the 
church. Mr. Hosmer, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, was present 
and spoke congratulatory words. Alto- 
gether it was a most enjoyable occasion to 
those present, and one likely to quicken 
anew this society which seems to have taken 
a fresh lease of life under its young and 
earnest minister. 


Christmas Echoes.—Reports of Christmas 
services, congregations and Sunday-schools, 
continue to reach us; the more distant nat- 
urally arriving late. These reports show 
the growing emphasis of these festivals of 
the ecclesiastical year in our free churches, 
Whatever carries a genuine human signifi- 
cance ought to find place, most of all, in 
such churches. If ever we have a “‘liturgy’”’ 
in our free congregations—a matter much 
discussed of late years, pro and con,—it will 
not only need to be in itself a growth, but 
the readiness to use and enjoy it will also 
have been necessarily a matter of education. 
Towards such end these local orders-of-serv- 
ice, with their varied excellences and de- 
fects, are a test and preparation. Among 
the reports from remoter churches is one 
from Austin, Texas. The New Testament 
poem of the nativity ran like a thread 
through the program, and on this were strung 
carols and music of a higher character from 
the great composers. The Daily Slatesman 
prints Rev. E. M. Wheelock’s sermon in 
full. It was abroad, appreciative, humani- 
tarian presentation and interpretation of the 
great teacher of Nazareth. 


Peoria, Il]l.—Rev. R. B. Marsh, who has 
been in charge of the Universalist church 
in this city, has taken in hand the organiza- 
tion of a ‘‘ People’s Church.’’ At the first 
meeting, New Year’s Sunday, two hundred 
were present, including many prominent 
citizens. The meetings are held 1n Rouse’s 
Hall. The printed announcement of the 
new movement bears the motto: ‘ Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in Relig- 
ion,’’ and closes witha ‘‘ cordial invitation ”’ 
to ‘‘all who love Liberty, Truth and Hu- 


The ladies of thes 


man Brotherhood, to join with us in sincere 
and kindly efforts to elevate and bless man- 
kind.’? Mr. Marsh was educated as an 
Episcopalian and was ordained in that 
ministry. His change of views led him to 
the Universalist pulpit, and again to this 
new movement to organize a ‘‘ People’s 
Church.’’ There should be elements enough 
in such acity as Peoria to make a strong, 
free, progressive church. We hope that 
such will come in time. 


Hobart, Ind.—A program of fortnightly 
Sunday evening services, extending from 
Nov. 13 to April 2, has been printed. These 
services are wholly in the hands of the laity 
and mark the intelligent and active interest 
of this congregation that has been unable to 
support a permanent munister. Both men 
and women have part in the program. There 
is a ‘‘leader’’ appointed for each evening, 
who uses the little manual services prepared 
by ex-secretary Effinger, and another person 
reads an original paper or discourse. The 
list of subjects announced is: Thomas 
Payne, Tennyson, Emerson, Washington, 
Elias Hicks, Channing, Columbus; The 
Analogy of the Individual to Society ; The 
Influence of Literature in the Enfranchise- 
ment of Woman; How the Sun and its 
planets were formed. Mr. W. H. Rifenburg, 
who leads in the course, has for years been 
to this society the leader out of the pulpit. 


Junction City, Kan.—In the death of Rev. 
Alfred Barnes, ‘‘ Father Barnes,’’as many 
affectionately called him, the Universalist 
church here has lost its faithful minister 
of these last sixteen years. Mr. Barnes was 
born in Dudley, Mass., in 1816. He studied 
for the Universalist ministry under Rev. 
Abel C. Thomas and at the age of twenty- 
three was settled overa church in Wren- 
tham, Mass. He came to Illinois in 1845 
and became known in several of the liberal 
pulpits of this state, either by supply or 
exchange. He was a man widely Caleved 
in his own fellowship and respected by all 
who knew him by reason of his sincerity of 
thought and kindly spirit. His wife, Sarah 
Merrill, of Andover, Mass., survives him. 


Hinsdale, fll.—Unity church, under the 
ministry of Rev. A. W. Gould, is steadily 
gaining in numbers and influence. Several 
persons from LaGrange have recently become 
regular attendants. At Christmas time a 
generous purse was given their minister 
by the congregation in appreciation of his 
able and devoted leadership, and an increase 
of salary has been determined for the com- 
ing year. With trained mental methods and 
great breadth and freedom of thought, Mr. 
Gould combines the reverent spirit and 
turns the new science and new criticism into 
suggestion and inspiration for the soul’s 
higher life. 


Boston.—Rev. Geo. W. Cooke, secretary of 
the Unity Club and Bureau, 25 Beacon St. 
appeals to all clubs, guilds, literary classes, 
women’s study classes, temperance- and 
philanthropic organizations, connected with 
Unitarian churches, to send to him tke pro- 
grams, manuals, topic lists, etc., for use in 
his office, that others may take advantage of 
these plans and methods in new organiza- 
tions and in planning for future work. 


Fresh Air and Exercise, 


Getallthat’s 
possible of 
both, if in 
need of flesh JT 
strength 
and nerve 
force. There’s need,too, of plenty 
of fat-food. 


Scotts Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil builds up flesh 
and strength quicker than any 
other preparation known to sci- 
ence. 
Scott's Emulsion is constantly ef- 
fecting Cure of Consumption, 
Bronchitis and kindred diseases 


where other methods FAIL. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR | 


DARKNESS »° DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 
A FAMOUS WOMAN'S thrilling story of ouee. Tem 


yar MefeS cathe fatten 
man Abbott, D.D. 


Jor Ao oer J : 


Are you Going to 
the World’s Fair? 


If so and if you have not yet en- 
gaged rooms, it is time to consider 
the matter. 

If you have not already read the 
editorial on pages 153 and 154 and 
the advertisement on page 158 of 
Unity, of January 5, read them at 
once. This editorial and this adver- 
tisement give full particulars regard- 
ing a new building which is being 
erected for the special accommodation 
of Unitarians and their friends during 
the World’s Fair. 

The nearness of the building to the 
World’s Fair grounds and the reason- 


able rates for comfortable accommoda- 


| tions make the opportunity something 


not to be missed. 

Commutation tickets at reduced 
rates can be secured if applied for 
before March 1, not later. 

All applications for tickets should 
be addressed and checks drawn to 
the order of Mrs. R. Howard Kelly, 
1018 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Chairman, 


‘*Why Government at All?’’ 


By W. H. Van Ornum. 


The latest contribution to the literature of 
social philosophy. Original in design and 
execution, clear and forceful in style ; logi- 
cal in argument; and startling in its con- 
clusions. It is a powerful arraignment of 
all forms of human government and politics, 
and shows that their evils are inherent in 
themselves, and can never be reformed 
away. It finds that the law is always the 
instrument of.injustice: that without the 
law no considerable injustice is possible. 

The author finds the remedy for all the 
ills of society in the abolition of the law, 
and shows that this may be accomplished 
easily, quickly and peacefully while still 
observing the forms of law: in fact, that ‘‘it is 
easier to destroy all law than to amend any 
law in any essential particular.”’ 368 pages, 
including full index. Half leather, $1.50, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. UNITY one year 
and this book in paper for $1.25, bound edi- 
tion, 75 cents extra; this applies to renewals. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Standard Scientific Books. 


Unabridged in good cloth binding, 
printed on heavy paper. 


Darwin’s DescentofMan...... $1.50 
Darwin’s Origin of Species 1.25 
Clodd’s Story of Creation. ..... 75 
Clodd’s Childhood of Religion, Birth 
and Growth of Myth, and Child- 
hood of the World, one volume . 1.00 
Huxley’s Man’s Place in Nature and 
Cent GF POCO ...) ss oo és 75 
Spencer’s Education and Progress. . —_.75 
Spencer’s Data of Ethics, largetype,. = .75 
ones Modern Science and Modern 
I ins ites A BE eds 75 
Laing’s Problems of the Future... 1.25 
Walla’ ’s Darwinism. ....... 125° 


Any of the above sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Send for full catalogue of scientific boo 5 in hath 


paper. 
CHARLES H. KERR @ CO., Publishers, - 
_ 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Lessons From the 
World of [latter 
and the World 


AW sf 


NN 


BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Four hundred and thirty large pages ot 
choice extracts from unpublished sermons 
of the great preacher, compiled by Rufus 
Leighton from his stenographic notes. 

Published in two editions. Maroon silk, 
galt top, paper label, printed on laid book 
paper, with steel engraved portrait of Parker 
as frontispiece. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 

Enameled paper cover with zinc etching 
of Parker, as shown in this advertisement. 
Same type as cloth edition. Price 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Boaks of Free Thought. 


| 
Supernatural Religion. An inquiry into 
the Reality of Divine Revelation. From the 
last London edition. One volume of 1,115 
large pages. Cloth, $4.00. 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising discourses 
by O. B. Frothingham and Felix Adler. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.00. 


The Rights of Man. By Thomas Paine. Pa- 
per, I2mo, 213 pages, 40 cents. 


The Age of Reason. By Thomas Paine. 
Paper, I2mo, 152 pages, 25 cents. 


Pocket Theology.—By Voltaire. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ellen Carroll. 
Paper, 16mo, 130 pages, 25 cents. 


Liberty in Literature. Testimonial to 
Walt Whitman. By Robert G. Ingersoll; 
authorized edition. Paper, 16mo, 77 pages, 
25 cents. 


The Order of Creation. By W. E. Glad- 
stone, Max Mueller, T. S. Huxley, M. Re- 
ville and E. Lynn Linton. Paper, 16mo, 
178 pages, 50 cents. 


Religion not History. By. Prof. F. W. 
Newman. Paper, 16mo, 72 pages, 25 cells. 
Any of the above will be supplied to hold- 
ers of Co-operative Publishing Bonds at 
thirty per cent. discount, postage extra. 
Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 
Poems of Faith and Hope. 
SELECTED BY J. T. SUTHERLAND. 


A Boston Minister writes: ‘‘ Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are buy- 
ing it by the dozen, and giving it where 1! 
will do good.”’ . : 

One of our best known Authors writes ~ 
“Your collection of poems, ‘ One pee 
Look Each Day,’ ts a wonderfully £00 
collection. It is a surprising that so many 
excellent poems can be comprised in so sma” 
a compass, and offered at so small a price. 

Price : Morocco, 75 cents each ; Cloth, 5° 
cents each ; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents 
each. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicag? 
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She Bome. 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—There is a fundamental spiritual iden- 
tity between man and God in 
point of essential nature. 


Mon.—\Law vindicates itself by its power to 
save, not by destroying. 


Tues.—Where will is, there also intelligence 
is. 


Wed.—We become self-conscious beings, 
and consequently immortal. 


Thurs.—In each individual man an immor- 
tality is inherent. 


Fri.—Spirituality isthe natural outcome of 
the very laws of man’s being. 


Sat.—Man, to-day, as never before, is en- 
deavoring to work in harmony 
with the forces of nature that 
“ make for Righteousness.’’ 

—C. 7. Stockwell. 


—_— -——- -— ———_ 


Cheer up. 


Never go gloomily, man with a mind! 
Hope is a better companion than fear, 
Providence, ever benignant and kind, 
Gives with a smile what you take with a 
tear ; 
All will be right, 
Look to the light,— 
Morning is ever the daughter of night, 
All that was black will be all that is bright, 
Cheerily, cheerily then! cheer up! 


Many a foe is a friend in disguise, 
Many a sorrow a blessing most true, 
Helping the heart to be happy and wise, 
With love ever precious and joys ever new. 
Stand in the van! 
Strive like a man ! 
This is the bravest and cleverest plan, 
Trusting in God, while you do what you 
can, 
Cheerily, cheerily then ! cheer up ! 
-— Selected. 


ee 


A Little Hero. 


Grandpapa took little four-year old 
Philip down town to see the Chris- 
mas sights. The day was cold and 
raw, and they had eaten nothing 
since breakfast. About two o’clock 
they reached a_ restaurant, from 
whence was wafted an appetizing 
odor of good things. ‘‘ We will go 
in and have a cup of coffee,’’ said 
Grandpapa. ‘*‘ Mamma does n’t like 
me to drink coffee,’’ sighed Philip. 
‘“Tush, it will do you good,’’ re- 
turned Grandpapa, who thinks chil- 
dren can eat and drink anything with 
impunity. They wentin. Twocups 
of coffee and two plates of rolls were 
ordered. Philip ate his rolls, but 
would not touch the warm tempting 
liquid, of which he is very fond, be- 
cause he thought mamma would not 
wish him to take it. Was he not a 
little hero? M. R. H. 


Birds As Surgeons. 


Some interesting observations relat- 
ing to the surgical treatment of 
wounds by birds were recently brought 
by M. Fatio before the Physical 
Society of Geneva. He quotes the 
case of a snipe, which he has often 
observed engaged in repairing dam- 
ages. With its beak and feathers, it 
makes a very creditable dressing, 
applying plasters to the bleeding 
wounds, and even securing a broken 
limb by means of a stout ligature. 

On one occasion he killed a snipe 
which had on the chest a large dress- 
ing composed of down taken from other 
parts of the body and securely fixed to 
the wound by the coagulated blood. 
Twice he had brought home snipe 
with interwoven feathers strapped on 
to the site of fracture of one or other 
limb. | 3 

The most interesting example was 
that of a snipe both of whose legs he 


and, not being able to use its claws to 
get rid of them, it was almost dead 
from hunger when discovered. 

In a case recorded by M. Maguin, a 
snipe, which was observed to fly away 
with a broken leg, was subsequently 
found to have forced the fragments 
into a parallel position, the upper 
fragments reaching to the knee, and 
secured them there by means of a 
strong band of feathers and moss in- 
termingled. The observers were 
particularly struck by the application 
of a ligature of a kind of flat leaf grass 
wound round the limb in a spiral form 


and fixed by means of a sort of glue. 
— Medical Record. 


THERE is a sublimity in common 
things, even in what we call vulgar. 
Nay, it is not the exceptional things 
in life which are the noblest. It is 
the every-day’s march of men like 
you and me; not the high lift or the 
sudden spring of rare and exceptional 
persons. How we prize the relics of 
exceptional men,—-an inkstand of 
Lord Byron, a pen of Walter Scott, 
the sword of Oliver Cromwell. But 
to me the tools which a man works 
with have a certain sanctity and 
venerableness ; the hod of the laborer, 
the smith’s forge-hammer, partake of 
these. A wheelwright’s son in Old 
England once became Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and in his library he 
kept a carriage wheel which his own 
hands had made in his youth, and he 
counted@dit as an honorable escutcheon, 
and showed it asthat great man’s 
coat-of-arms.-— 7heodore Parker s‘‘Les- 
sons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man.”’ 


Do wE credit the servant behind 
our chair with the amount of self- 
control required not to comment upon 
our conversation, reply to our rebuke, 
or retort upon our temper, injustice, 
or suspicion? Perhaps one-third of 
the reticence and self-possession which 
we require of the kitchen would keep 


the parlor in good nature for a gener- 
ation.—£. S. Phelps. 


SOMETIMES we say, This thing is 
not right, but it will do in the long- 
run. How far can you.and I see? 
The best only a hand-breadth. How 
clearly? But with exceeding dim- 
ness. We say it will last our time, 
and so serve our purpose. Is it not 
worth while to remember that our 
time, after all, is eternity >—/arker. 
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Cures Otnens, 
Will Cure You. 
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Do we find anywhere other ideas than 
those of Ezra prevailing in Jewish minds? 
Isaiah 56: 1-8. What promoted among the 
Jews in the Persian kingdom these univer- 
salistic sentiments ? 

Which books in the Old Testament con- 
tain evident proof of the opposition against 
Ezra’s principles? — 

If the book of Ruth dates from this 
period, why has it been placed in the order 
of the Bible books after the Judges? Which 
Jewish law or custom plays a conspicuous 
part in this narrative? Deut. 25:5 to Io. 
What isthe purpose of the book? B. f. L. 
I. p. 424 to 433. 

In what respect does the author of the 
book of Jonah differ from Ezra? What ex- 
planation is given here of many not ful- 
filled prophecies against heathen people? 
What is the main thought of this novel ? 
B. f. L. IL. p. 525 to 527. 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


The lesson of to-day contains two beauti- 
ful stories, that of Ruth and that of Jonah. 


Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 


Ehe Sunday-Schaol. 


ce ee — 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 
BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 
Bighteenth Lesson. 


Jewish Liberals: ‘‘ Ruth” and “ Jonah.”’ 


Tell the children what a faithful wife this 
Ruth was, who would not leave uncared for 
the mother of her deceased husband for 
whom she thus showed her love even after his 
death. Then in order to make them unde r- 
stand the latter part of the history, tell them 
what Jewish law or custom we know from 
Deut. 25:5 to to. 
threshing-floor (Ch. 3,) but tell them that 


Omit the scene on the 
Ruth, speaking with Boaz based her claim 
upon this custom and in the simplicity of 
these times requested him to marry her. 
When the 
marriage 


mentions that from this 
King 
David had come forth, he obviously wishes 


author 
in the third generation 
to show that'even such a marriage of a Jew 
with a foreign woman may be blessed by 
Jahweh. 

In the book of Jonah also the heathens 
are pictured with evident preference (Ch. 
1:13; 2:5 to1o,) while in Jonah’s charac- 
ter the narrow-minded Judaism is depicted 
with disapprobation. Give the children the 
whole story without any restriction and 
they will understand the fiction as well as 
its meaning. 


Cc : 
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COVERED WITH A TASTELESS AND 
SOLUBLE COATING. 


A WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR 


Indigestion, Want of A te, Fullness 

Meals, Vom , Sickness of 
the 9 or Liver Com- 
plaints, Sick Headache,Cold Chilis, 


Flushings of Heat, Lowness of Spir- 
tts, and Gilt Nervous Afeotions. 


Tocure these complaints we must remove 
the cause. The principal cause is generally 
to be found in the stomach and liver; put 
these two organa right and all will be well. m 
two to four Pills twice a day for a short time 
will remove the evil, and restore the sufferer 
to sound and lasting health. 


Of all druggists. Price 3& cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal 8t. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natura! laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by acarefu) application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ig by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 
tution may be gradually built up until strong enofigh 
to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of sub- 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—**Civil 
Service Gazette.”’ 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Seid only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: ; 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
at the employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H, 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


Blessed be Drudgery! 


W. C. Gannett’s world-famous sermon, in a hand- 
some edition from new plaies, 30 pages with white 
hand-made cover, will be mailed for 10 cents, a dozen 
copies for a dollar. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


"wourm <coman a sox"} 


GEMS OF FREETHOUGHT. 


The Wyth of the Great Deluge. By James 
M. McCann. Price 15 cents. It is the must com- 
lete and overwhelming refutation of the Bible 
Story of the Deluge that I have ever read.—B. F. 
Underwood. To read it is to be astonished at 
the possibilities of religious credulity.—T. B. 
Wakemin. Mr. McCann's dynamite bomb has 
blown the fullacy to atoms.—A. B. Bradford. It 
ought to meet with a very large sale.—C.P.Furrell. 


The Evolution of the Devil.—By Henry 
Frank, the independent preacher of New York 
City. The most learned, accurate. scientific and 

hilosophical analysis of His Satanic Majesty ever 
vefore published. The book contains 66 pages, is 
beautifully bound, with likeness of author on title 
page. Price, 25 cents. 


IngersellPs Address before the New 
York Untterian Citub The first timeinthe 
history of the world that a Christian Association 
ever invited a noted infidel to lecture before them. 
The lecture is a grand one, and was received by 
the Club with continuous applause from beginning 
to end. The pamphlet contains 12 pages, beauti- 
fully printed. Price, 6 cents. 


The Gods. By RobertG. Ingersoll, A beautiful 
amphlet of forty pages,with likeness of Ingersoll. 
rice, 20 cents. The most profound address 

that Ingersoll ever delivered. 


The Bruno “Monument. A fine ge 
printed on extra heavy enameled paper, 10x1: 
inches, for framing; put up in pasteboard tubes 
for mailing. Price 12 cents. 


Church and State; the Bible in the Public 
Schools; the New ‘‘American’’ Party—By ‘‘Jef- 
ferson.”’ Third edition. This beautiful pam- 
phlet of 28 pages is the most thorough presenta- 
tion of the Church and Stute question that has 
appeared. Price, 10 cents. 


The Religion of Humanity: A Phi- 
losophy ot Life. By J. Leon Benwell, A 
beautiful peper-bound pamphlet, with likeness of 
author. A most v loable publication to circulate 
among Christian people. Price 15 cents. 


Memorial Oration by Co'onel Inger- 
soll oa Roscoe Conkliug. D-livered be- 
fore the New York Legislature, May 9, 15888. 
Price, 4 cents. 


purigoe L.. Moody. An interview by Susan 
H. Wixon. Price, 5 cents; ten copies for 30 cents, 


The Christian Religion. What isto be its 
jinal outcome? By an Old Farmer. A splendid 
orthodox eye-opener. Price, 15 cents. 


God in the Constitution. By Robert G. 
Ingersoll. One of the best papers Col. Ingersoll 
ever wrote, In paper cover, with likeness of 
author. Price 10 cents. 


What Would Follow the Effacement 
of Christianity? By George Jacob Hol- 
oake. This is a most valuable contribution to 
reethought Literature. Bound in paper with 
good likeness of author. Price, 10 cents. 


Life and Career of Charles Bra@lauch. 
—By George Jacob Holyouke. With good like- 
ness of Mr. Bradlaugh. Price, 15 cents. 


Ingersoll’s Great A@4@res« on Thomas 
Paine, at the late Paine celebration in New 
York City. Price, 6 cents, 


Standing up 
ot the Freethi 
Price, 4 cents. 


Address, 


for Jesus; or what the editor 
nkers’ Magazine thinks of him. 


“ UNITY,” 


CHICAGO. 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


or woman in every county to 
take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in evory 
home and indispensable in 
every office. SE AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 


had unfortunately broken by a mis- 
directed shot. He recovered the ani- 
mal only on the day following, and he 
then found that the poor bird had 


GRESA 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Western Unitarian Sunday-school 
Society. 


The following is a list of life members 
from the organization of the society to date. 


1873.—James Harris, Janesville, Wis. 

1874.—Mrs. M. J. Miller, Geneseo; Charles 
Noyes, Cincinnati; Mrs. James Smith, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

1875.—J. D. Harvey, Chicago; John Wilkin- 

son, Chicago. 

Mr. Joseph Shippen, St. Louis. 

1879.—William C. Gannett, St. Paul; Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones, Janesville, Wis.: 
Miss Caroline Richmond, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Mrs. C. H. Clark, St, 
Paul, Minn.; Mrs. J. D. Ludden, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

188o.—Miss Jennie Robinson, Milwaukee, 


Wis.; Mrs. Frank B. Cook, Janes- 
ville: Frederick L. Hosmer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Mrs. E. P. Allis, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. John D. 


Caldwell, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1881.—Rev. John C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 
1882.—Thomas Kilpatrick, Cleveland, Ohio; 

Thos. H. White, Cleveland, Ohio: 

Mrs. Mary Southworth, Cleveland, 

Ohio; Mrs. Mary P. Payne, Cleve- 

land, Ohio; Mrs. Anna C. McFad- 

don, Quincy, Ill.; Mrs. John Wil- 


kinson, Chicago; J. L. Angle, 
Rochester, N. Y.: N. M. Mann, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Mr. J. D. Lud- 


den, St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. G. Tilden, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. J. H. Wade, 
and Mrs. J. H. Wade, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

1883.—Mary Wells, Milwaukee, Wis.; Susan 
Wells, Milwaukee, Wis.; Myron 
Leonard, Chicago; Mrs. Geo. Adams, 
Chicago; C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; W. E. Furness, Chicago; 
Mrs..A. K. Root, Alton, Ill; Rev. 
John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. 


John C. Learned, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Maj. Chauncy Davis, Muskegon, 
Mich.; Mrs. D. N. Utter, Chicago; 


F. C. Wilson, Chicago. 

1884.—Josie Whitehead, Milwaukee; N. A. 
Taft, Humboldt, Iowa: Mrs. E. S. 
Rouse, St. Louis, Mo. 

1885.— Miss D. L. Dix, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. 
G. N. Brigham, Grand Rapids; Mrs. 
5. C. Ll. Jones, Chicago. 

1886.—Lucy S. Richardson, St. Louis, Mo. 
J. W. Goddard, St. Louis; J. B. Case, 

St. Louis. 

Mrs. Edwin Blackman, Chicago; Mrs. 

F. M. Loveday, Chicago; Miss Laura 

Booge, Sioux City; Miss Hilda Wil- 

kinson, Chicago; Mrs. John Green, 


1597. 


. St. Louis, Mo.: Mrs. W. C. Dow, Chi- 


cago; Mrs. H. H. Badger, Chicago ; 
Mr. H. H. Badger, Chicago. 

1888.—Chas. H. Kerr, Chicago; Ellen T. 
Leonard, Chicago: G. Baumgarten, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Elsa Leenatd, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. Caroline Groniger, Sioux 
City, Iowa ; Harriet C. Pierce, Sioux 
City, lowa; Abby W. May, Boston, 
Mass.; Frank Wilkinson, .Chicago ; 
Harriet Tolman, Boston, Mass. 

1889.—Prof. J. B. Johnson, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Miss Bandusia Wakefield, Sioux City, 
Iowa; Mrs. Wm. M. Stevens, Sioux 
Citv, Iowa; Mrs. M. H. Perkins, Chi- 
cago; Willard Gore, Chicago; Mrs. 
Geo. F. Durant, St. Louis, Mo. 

1890.—Mrs. E. A. West, Chicago; Mrs. J. B. 
Case, St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. Bouton, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. O. P. McCray, 
Sioux City, Ia.; Miss Lelia Patterson, 
Sioux City, Ia. 

r891.—Walter B. Kelby, Chicago; Mrs. Chas. 
Kayser, St. Louis, Mo. 

1892.—Miss Emma Dupee, Glencoe, III; 
Chas. E. Dupee, Chicago; Ella F. 
Hubby, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. John C. 
Coonley, Chicago; Mrs. Anna W. 
Longstreth, Philadelphia, Pa.; G. 
W. Stratton, Altoona, Pa.;: Charles 
Nash, Worcester, Mass.: ~. Leslie 
Greenwood, Sioux City, Ia.; Miss 
Lelia Patterson, Sioux City, Ia.; J. 
R. Williams, Irondale. Minn.: Mrs. 
George O. Carpenter, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Mrs. C. M. Woodward, St. Louis, 
‘Mo.; Geo. Stickney, Grand Haven, 
Mich.; John Wadsworth, Pasadena, 
Cal. 


What will 1893 do for this society? UNITy’s 
readers know the value of its work too well 
to need another statement regarding it. Is 
your name in the list published this week? 
If so, has your interest init ended? If not, 
do you not wish to put new strength into its 
work by sending $10 for a life membership? 
If that is beyond your possibilities just now, 
an annual membership of one dollar will 
help proportionately. 

MARION H. PERKINS, Sec. 
CHARLES H. KERR, 7veas. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


WANTED, by a business woman, a mem- 
ber of All Souls Church, a single room, with 
or without board, on South side, Chicago. 
Address L.. T. B., care Unity. 


‘ BEECHAM’S PILLS cure Sick-Headache, 


Evolution. 


Popular Lectures and Discussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 


One vol., fine cloth, 408 pages. Illustrated. 
Complete Index. $2.00, postpaid. 


OUTLINE OF CONTENTS. 


1. HERBERT SPENCER: His life and personal 
characteristics; his views on education; his 
reiigious opinions. By DANIEL GREENLEAF 
THOMPSON, 

2. CHARLES ROBERT DARWIN: His ancestry, 
life and personal characteristics. By Rrv. 
JOHN W. CHADWICK. 

3. SOLAR AND PLANETARY EVOLUTION: 
How suns and worlds come into being. Did 
the material universe ever have a beginning? 
By GARRETT P. SERVISS. 

4. EVOLUTION OF THE EARTH: The story of 
geology ; how the world grew. By Dr. LEWIs 
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‘ Jt is a book not to be lightly passed over,—indi- 
cating almost a new epoch in the evolution propa- 
ganda.” 

‘“ The book is A BOOK. It is unique. I do not 
believe there is any other such book, or that there 
will be. It will universally take. Only a few 

. . ; 
glances at it are required, and then the expressions 
of astonishment and interest follow.” 


. From HERBERT SPENCER. ] 
‘* The mode of presentation seems to me admira- 
bly adapted for popularizing Evolution views.”’ 


[From JOHN FISKE. 
‘‘I think your schedule attractive and valuable.”’ 


“A collection of essays, exhibiting the doctrine 
of Evolution as applied to religious, scientific and 
social matters, by well-read and cultivated gentle- 
men. Scholarly and instructive; we commend the 
book.”’— New York Sun. 


‘* Extremely entertaining and instructive, .. . the 
book is especially intended to spread a knowledge 
of the views of the masters of the Evolution theory, 
making a smooth, even path for the ordinary mind 
to move forward on, so that the general comprehen- 
sion of the subject may be made easy.’’— Brooklyn 
Citizen. 

‘It is not possible to speak of this book with any 
degree of reserve. _It is entirely admirable. It 
should be a matter of pride to every American that 
such an adequate presentation of a vital principle 
has been made on this side of the Atlantic.’’— Bos- 
ton Times. 


“One of the most systematic, concise and compre- 
hensive presentations in popular form of the foun- 
dation and theory of evolution. Excellent,... 
succint, .. . interesting.’’— Public Opinion. * 
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‘The best and brightest minds of America here 
discuss the deeply important theme of social evo- 
lution. No book of the day will more richly repay 
ae careful reader’s attention.’’— Ohio State Jour- 
nal, 

“This thoughtful book, replete with facts and 
suggestions, is not only interesting, but a substan- 
tial contribution to sociological literature.’’— Chris- 
tian Register. 


‘*One rarely finds a book in which so much of 
value is made so interesting.” —Bujfalo Express. 


‘The book is one calculated to give new impetus 
to one of the greatest investigations of the age.’’— 
Kansas City Times. 


‘Will be of invaluable use in disseminating the 


perceptions of true thinkers who have devoted 
especial attentfon to the subject in question.”’— 


Boston Times. 
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‘A oreat educational work. There is a whole 
world of information and philosophy in these 
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